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(From a Sketch, by « Correspondent.) 


Or Cobbett’s birthplace little is mentioned, 
either by himself, or in any memoir of him. 
It is a cottage-like dwelling, situated on the 
south side of the town of Farnham, at the 
extreme end of Longbridge, or Downing- 
street, immediately over and facing the 
bridge. Here Wiiliam Cobbett was born, 
March 9, 1766. The house is well known 
by the sign of “ The Jolly Farmer,” for its 
home-brewed ale and beer from the Farnham 
It is now in good repair, having, at 
ifferent times, been almost rebuilt since the 
Cobbetts left, which was about the year 
1780. But it has still the appearance of one 
of the old village public-houses, now so sel- 
dom met with; known by its clean interior, 
the large windows, (diamond-paned,) the 
white-washed walls, the huge sign and an- 
tique chimneys ; and last, though not least, by 
the good-natured countenance of the neat, 
, and bustling hostess, who has lately 
proved the interior of the house, by having 
toom built for the accommodation of 


- he Gubs which meet there. 


The garden is upon a steep bank, or sand 


. tock, immediately behind the house, and, in 





tome situations, can be seen far above the 
Vou. xxv. T 


Oo 
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roof. And here, Cobbett, speaking of him- 
self, says: “ From my very infancy—from 
the age of six years, when I climbed up the 
side of a steep sand rock,* and there scooped 
me out a plot of four feet square, to make me 
a garden, and the soil for which I carried up 
in the bosom of my little blue smock frock, 
(a hunting shirt,) I have never lost one par- 
ticle of my passion for these healthy and 
rational, and heart-charming pursuits.” 

And again, he says, (many years after- 
wards,) ‘“ But when, in about a month after 
my arrival in London, I went to Farnham, 
the place of my birth, what was my surprise ! 
everything had become so pitifully smadl! 
I had to cross, in my post-chaise, the long 
and dreary heath of Bagshot, then at the end 
of it. to mount a hill, called Hungary Hill; 
and from that hill I knew that I should look 
down into the beautiful and fertile valley of 
Farnham. My heart fluttered with impa- 
tience, mixed with a sort of fear, to see all 
the scenes of my childhood ; for I had learned 
hefore, the death of my father and mother. 


© The present occupier has been at the expense of 

excavating this sand-reck to form a capacious celiar, 

which is well stored with excellent ale and beer, &c. 
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There is a hill, not far from the town, called life. When a little boy, he drove plough for 
Crooksbury Hill, which rises up out of a flat, twopence a day; and these his earnings were 
in the form of a cone, and is planted with appropriated to the expenses of an evening 
Scotch fir-trees. Here I used to take the school. * * * %* * = # 
eggs and young ones of crows and magpies. =“ A father like ours, it will be readily sup- 
This hill was a famous object in the neigh- posed, did not suffer us to eat the bread of 
bourhood. It served as the superlative degree idleness. I do not remember the time when 
of height: ‘ As high as Crooksbury Hill,’ I did not earn my living. My first occu- 
meant, with us, the utmost degree of height, pation was driving the small birds from the 
therefore, the first object that my eyes sought turnip-seed, and the rooks from the pease. 
was this hill. When I first trudged a field, with my wooden 
“ The post-voy going down hill, and nota bottle and my satchel swung over my shoul. 
bad road, whisked me in a few minutes to ders, 1 was hardly able tu climb the gates 
the Bush Inn, frum the garden of which I and stiles; and, at the close of the day, to 
could see the prodigious sand-hill where I reach home was a task of infinite difficulty. 
had begun my gardening works,—What a My next employment was weeding wheat, and 
nothing! But now came rushing into my leading a single horse at harrowing barley, 
mind, all at once, my pretty little garden, my Hoeing pease followed ; and hence I arrived 
little blue smock frock, my little nailed shoes, at the honour of joining the reapers in har. 
my pretty pigeons, that I used to feed out of vest, driving the team, and holding plough. 
my hands, the last kind words and tears of We were ail of us strong and laborious; and 
my gentle, and tender-hearted, and affec- my father used to boast, that he had four 
tionate mother! I hastened back into the boys, the eldest of whom was but fifteen 
room, if I had looked a moment longer I years old, who did as much work as any 
should have dropped.” three men in the parish of Farnham. Honest 
From this the reader, if he have an atom of pride and happy days ! 
fancy, may imagine what is here only re- =“ I have some faint recollection of going 
flected through the memory of childhood—a_ to school to an old woman, who, I believe, 
picture of William Cobbett’s home ! did not succeed in learning me my letters, 
Farnham. T.G. Devamorrz. In the winter evenings my father learnt us 


To our obliging Correspondent’s commu- ll to read and write, and gave us a pretty 
nication may be added a few pesmi tah tolerable knowledge of arithmetic. Grammar 


ting to the boyhood of Cobbett the he did not perfectly understand himself, and 
memoir written by him in Auerica, in the therefore his endeavours to learn us that 
year 1797. necessarily failed; for though he thought he 


«“ With respect to my ancestors, I shall understood it, and though he made us get the 
no farther back than my grandfather, and for ules by heart, we learnt nothing at all of the 
this plain reason—that I never heard talk of Principles. 
any prior to him. He was a day-labourer: aa 
om have heard my father oan that he THE BIBLE Of CHARLEMAGNE. 
worked for one farmer from the day of his t (To the Editor.) 
marriage to that of his death, upwards of As many of your readers may feel an interest 
forty years. He died before I was born; but in the venerable subject of this communica. 
I have often slept beneath the same roof that tion, without possessing an opportunity of 
had sheltered him, and where his widow personally inspecting it, the following brief 
dwelt for several years after his death. It description may not be unacceptable. This 
was a little, thatched cottage, with a garden ancient manuscript is denominated ‘ Biblia 
before the door. It had but two windows; a Sacra Latina ex versione Sancti Hieronymi. 
damson-tree shaded one, and a clump of Codex Membranaceus, Seculi VIII., Scrip- 
filberts the other. Here I and my brothers tus Manu Celeberrimi Alcuini, Venerabilis 
went every Christmas and Whitsuntide to Bede Discipuli, et Carolo Magno Donatus, 
spend a week or two, and torment the poor. Die quo Rome Coronatus fuit.” It was writ- 
old woman with our noise and dilapidations. ten by the learned Anglo-Saxon Alcuine, the 
She used to give us milk and bread for break- friend and disciple of the Venerable Bede, 
fast, an apple-pudding for our dinner, and a at the express solicitation of the Emperor 
piece of bread and cheese for supper. Her Charlemagne; it occupied tweuty years in 
fire was made of turf, cut from the neighbour- transcribing, and was presented to the Em- 
ing heath; and her evening light was a rush _peror on the day of his coronation, a.v. 80]. 
dipped in grease. This inestimable work is a large folio, and 

Bi ick * * 485.4% * consists of 449 leaves of vellum, written in 

“ My father, when I was born, was a double columns, with such precision and beau- 
armer. The reader will easily believe, from ty, and with so little contraction, as almost to 
the poverty of his parents, that he had re- shake the beholder’s faith with regard to its 
ceived no very brilliant education; he was, remote antiquity. The illuminatiuns are rich, 
however, lea:ued for a man in his rank of but without that gorgeous and overloaded 
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splendour which characterizes the manu- 
scripts of later ages ; and the initial letters 
at the commencement of the chapters are 
exceedingly large, and beautifully decorated 
in gold and colours; while the more minute 
portions of which they are composed, display 
unique and masterly execution. The frontis- 
piece partakes of the same general character, 
and is surrounded by a border in which is 
the word “ Carolus.” 

There are also four curious paintings, 
which throw light on the state of the fine 
arts during the Heptarchy. The first re- 
presents the Mosaic account of the Creation 
of Man, his temptation and final expulsion 
from Paradise: if the fig here p t 
an exact portraiture of our first parents, their 
beauty would but poorly contrast with that 
of their present descendants ; they are posi- 
tively frightful, and painted of a red colour. 
Of perspective it is evident that the artist 
was ignorant, but expression is strongly 

rtrayed in the countenances of Adam and 

is wife—of fear and shame when in Eden 
and detected; of terror and consternation, 
when driven thence by the avenging angel. 

The next painting is highly interesting : 
it rao Alcuine as Moses, receiving a 
scroll from a hand issuing from the clouds ; 
whilst in a lower department is Charlemagne 
depicted as Aaron, with a band of Israelites 
accompanying him, and Louis le Debon- 
uaire, who is represented as Joshua. The 
third and fourth paintings are illustrative of 
the New Testament: in the latter is an 
altar, on which is placed the Bible of Al- 
cuine, with a lion, typical of the Old, and 
the Lamb, of the New Testament; while 
Alcuine, seated in a chair, ig receiving inspi- 
tation from the four Evangelists. 

If we are to admit the extreme antiquity 
of this celebrated work, which, indeed seems 
too well authenticated to allow of scepticism, 
the four pages which contain the Harmony 
of the Gospels, and the two pages prefixed 
to the Epistles of St. Paul, written between 
columns and beneath circular arches, afford 
strong proof of the correctness of the sup- 
position that Norinan architecture is only a 
debased imitation of the more ancient Ro- 
man. In these paintings, the columns are 
long and slender, and the marble veining 
beautifully delineated, and distinct as when 
first executed; while the semicircular arch 
and chevron moulding, &c., all tend to prove 
them imitations of some Roman works, 
which a lapse of 400 years had not then con- 
signed to that oblivion which has since so 
completely overwhelmed them. 

temain to be noticed some verses 
at the end of the hook, wherein, with re- 
fereneg.to the work, Alcuine says— 

“Is Carolus qui jam scribe re) jussit eum ;” 
which gives authority to the fact, that this 
tevision of St. Jerome’s Latin version of the 

T2 
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Holy Scriptures was written at the express 
command of Charlemagne. The venerable 
scribe shortly after takes leave of his pious 
reader in that quaint and simple style so 
characteristic of the writers of hoar anti- 
quity: 

“ Pro me quisque legas versus orare memento ; 

Alchuine dicor ego, tu sine fine vale.” 

Such, then, is the Bible which the Great 
Charles valued so highly as even to make 
distinct mention of it in his will. It was 
the venerable volume just described, which 
his grandson, Lothaire the First, adopted as 
his companion in the cloister, when throne 
and sceptre, power and France, were lost to 
him for ever. Ages rolled away, and yet 
the sacred treasure remained under the roof 
which had given him shelter, until the sup- 
pression of the monastery of Prum, in Lor- 
raine, in 1576, caused its removal by the 
learned Benedictines to Grandis Vallis, near 
Basle. In 1793, the consequences of the 
French Revolution once more disturbed it; 
and from the hands of M. Bennot, Vice- 
President of the Tribunal of Delémont, it 
came, in 1829, into the possession of the 
present proprietor, M. de Speyr Passavant, of 
Basle. The Bible is covered with velvet, 
and inclosed in a box cased with iron.—C. S, 





Antiquariana. 

SHRINES AND PILGRIMAGES. 
(Concluded from page 235. ) 
Returning to pilgrimages, the custom of 
performing them by proxy was, perhaps, a 
consequence of the catholic doctrine, that an 
individual might, on some occasions, depute 
his religious duties to others, without detri- 
ment to himself. Generally, however, these 
pilgrimages were performed only after the 
death of the person to whom they referred ; 
though a few instances occur of their taking 
place in his lifetime. Provisions for these 
post-obit pilgrimages are frequently met with 
in the wills of distinguished persons, from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. In the 
earlier instances, they were commonly direct- 
ed to Rome or Jerusalem, and, in these cases, 
were committed to priests, who were directed 
to pray or sing masses at all convenient 
places by the way. But, in later ages, like 
other pilgrimages, they were more commonly 
made to domestic shrines, and appear to have 
deen intrusted to simple laymen. A pious 
lady, whose will is printed in Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, provides for a pilgrim to visit, after 
her death, no less than eight different shrines 
within that county. It is probable, from the 
low rate at which these spiritual commissions 
were generally paid, that the same person 
undertook several of them at once. In the 
will of Lady Cecily Gerbridge, in 1418, only 
ten marks are left for a pilgrim to visit Rome ; 
and, in another, that of Gardiner, Bishop of 
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Norwich, in 1508, only twenty marks are left 
for the same pilgrimage, with the condition 
of singing at Rome there for thirteen weeks.* 
In some few cases, the executors of a will 
were directed to give certain sums to all pil- 
grims without distinction, who were willing 
to undertake an assigned pilgrimage for the 
deceased. 

The practice of making valuable presents 
to shrines, though not assuming the form of 
pilgrimages, was very nearly allied to them 
in spirit. These presents were made annu- 
ally, or at other periodical intervals, by most 
— of rank in catholic ages. It appears 

rom the household book of the Karl of 
Northumberland, that he gave donations 
every year to several popular shrines, and 
kept a candle constantly burning at some of 
them, with a provision for a priest to attend 
it. Edward I. appears to have made perio- 
dical offerings to nearly one hundred shrines; 
and his queen is recorded to have given 
twelve florins of gold, for herself and her son, 
to the several shrines of Becket at Canter- 
bury, with three florins more for the infant 
with which her majesty was then pregnant.+ 
It was common in sickness for the invalid or 
his friends to tempt the intercession of a 
saint by vowing to present quantities of corn, 
bread, or wax, at his shrine; the precise 
quantity being generally determined by the 
weight of the patient. In one of the Paston 
Letters, Margaret Paston informs her bro- 
ther, that his mother had vowed an image of 
‘wax of his weight to Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham, and that she was going to the same 
shrine on a pilgrimage for him.{ But the 
most valuable presents of this kind were 
those made by bequest. Ladies, at their 
death, often left their richest dresses and 
most costly jewels to the shrine of their 
favourite saint; § and, it was, probably, in 
this way, as much as by pilgrimage, that 
immense wealth was accumulated. A most 
sumptuous bequest of this kind occurs in the 
will of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, in 1435. He directs his executors to 
cause four images of pure gold, each contain- 
ing twenty pounds, to be made of the like. 
ness of himself in his coat of arms, and 
holding an anchor between his hands: one 
to be given to the shrine of St. Alban, an- 
other to St. Thomas of Canterbury, a third 
to Bridlington in Yorkshire, and a fourth to 
St. Winifred, at Shrewsbury. || 

One reason, probably, for making gifts in 
this form, rather than in money, was to insure 
their permanent attachment to the shrine 

to which they were bequeathed. At shrines, 

like that of Becket, it may be supposed, 

from their immense wealth, that a great part 
® Taylor's Index Monasticus. 

+ Liber Quotidianus Garderobes, Ed, I. j 

Paston Letters, iii, 25. 
Testamenta Vetusta, 240. 
4 [bid 231. 


. 


of the presents were preserved ; but, at many 
of the lesser ones, the priests avowedly claim. 
ed the gifts as their own. At the celebrated 
image of Our Lady, in St. Paul’s, even the 
candles set up by the devotees were not al- 
lowed to burn, but were regularly taken 
down, and carried to a room below the Chap- 
ter House, where they were melted as a 
perquisite of the canons.7 The same ap- 
pears to have been the case with the offerings 
at nearly all the shrines in London; and, 
from the loss of this source of revenue, the 
value of many of the livings was sensibly 
diminished at the Reformation. 

To this cause may, also, perhaps, be attri- 

buted the excessive number of rural shrines, 
Under strong temptations of gain, there will 
never be wanting persons in any profession 
to take advantage of ignorance and credu- 
lity; and such disinterested forbearance was 
least of all to be expected in the clergy of the 
middle ages. The history of one of the 
absurd relics mentioned at page 87, the 
om sword of Winfarthing, is, probably, a 
air sample of that of a majority of shrines, 
if their origin could be known. This pre- 
cious relic was originally the sword of a 
robber who took sanctuary in the churchyard, 
but escaped through the negligence of the 
watchman, and left this sword behind him. 
It was laid up for many years in an old 
chest ; but the parson and clerk, at length, 
striking on the idea of proclaiming it as a 
relic, drew it from its obscurity, and made a 
handsome revenue of their device.** The 
= of the Virgin at Worcester, when un- 
frocked by the Reformers, was found to be 
the statue of one of their bishops.¢t+ 

Many of the shrines were as mean in ex- 
ternal appearance as they were absurd in 
pu . The usual representation of God 
the Father resembled “an old, broken-backed 
man, with a white head and beard, a wrinkled 
forehead, large hanging lips, and toothless 
gums.”{t It is probable, however, that this 
description might apply chiefly to the smaller 
shrines. The richer ones were often fur- 
nished with great sumptuousness, and, like 
the magnificent edifices in which they were 
placed, were well calculated to inspire the 
awe and wonder of a barbarous people. 
Many of them were of solid gold, or richly 
gilt and set with jewels. Tapers were con- 
tinually burning before them ; banners were 
suspended over them, and sometimes the effi- 
gies of knights in complete armour, stood 
around them as if for a guard.§§ 


4] Dugdale’s St. Paul’s. 

*¢@ Blomefield’s Norfolk, i., 122. 

++ Burnet’s History of the Reformation. 
tt Brown’s Actes of Christ aud Antichrist, (1556.) 
§§ Taylor's Index Monasti As speci of 





the ingenuity which was expended upon some 
shrines, we may refer to the Anglo-Saxon shrine in 
Peterborough Cathedral, :described in the Mirror, 
vol, xxi., p. 292; and to the shrine-i St. Ethelbert, 
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There can be no doubt of the injurious 
effects, which, in some cases, arose from pil- 
grimages, and especially those of the lower 
orders. In almost every town and neighbour- 
hood, the loose and idle part of the popula- 
tion seem to have been the most persevering 
pilgrims. The interlocutor before quoted in 
Sir Thomas More’s Dyalogue, observes that 
“the most part that cometh, cometh for no 
devotion at all; but only for good company 
to babble thitherward, and drinke dronke 
there, and then dance and reel homeward.’’ 
But so far as the positive evidence goes, the 
pilgrimages of- the better classes were more 
severe in their character, or, at least, more 
decorous. Instances might occur of their 
being converted into licentiousness; but 
they were, probably, productive, on the whole, 
of far more good than evil. A part of the 
imputations under which they lie, arose from 
the conduct of persons who were merely pil- 
gtims in disguise. There were love-pilgrims, 
trading pilgrims, pilgrim adventurers, &c., 
whose objects had scarcely in profession any 
connexion with religion. Of course, the crimes 
or irregularities of such maskers cannot, with 
any fairness, be charged upon those who 
assumed the profession in reality. 
oe reader, our details have related 

e shrines and pilgrimages of past ages.* 
That such memorials of omaiiliis pl 
lity exist to the present day among the 
wrecks of civilization in the East is lamen- 
tably true. Mecca still contains the three 
holiest things in the Mohammedan faith: 
the well, Zemzem; the Kaaba, or House of 
God; and the Black Stone. The city is en- 
tirely supported by pilgrims from every part 
of the Mohammedan world, who round 
the sacred stone seven times, and kiss it as 
often; but the number of pilgrims is now 
much less than formerly, owing partly to the 
decay of religious zeal, and the decline of 
the power and wealth of the Mohammedan 
states ; and partly also to Mecca being sub- 


et to the incursions of the Wahabees. - 


et, thousands fall victims annually on these 
pilgrimages. Lamartine tells us that lately, 
no less than 40,000 pilgrims, by 
cholera, fatigue, and thirst, were left behind 
in the desert; adding, “the dust of the desert 
surrounding Mecca, is, in fact, the dust of 
men !” 

Nor have the ignes fatui of pilgrimages 
been totally extinguished in Christian Ku- 
tope. In Switzerland, Kinsiedeln, an abbey 
of Benedictines in the canton of Schwyz, is 
at present the most frequented place of pil- 


in’ Hereford Cathedral, described at pp. 49 and 50 of 
the sume volume. 
® The basis of these gleanings has been an inter- 
esting paper, entitled “ Shrines and Pi/grimages,” 
in the nd Series of the Retrospective Review, 
part Vv» pp. 301—314. The author is understood to 
the late Rev. James Dallaway, the distinguished 
antiquary, 


gtimage in catholic Christendom. Loretto, 
the rich and the famed, hides its diminished 
head before the greater attraction of Nétre 
Dame des Ermites, in the village of Einsie- 
deln. The principal attraction here is the 
miraculous image of the Virgin, which is 
inclosed in a small, marble chapel, over which 
the abbey is erected. This image is the 
principal cause of all its riches and renown. 
Thousands and thousands of pilgrims come 
from all quarters to kneel before the sainted 
shrine, and to obtain induigences. Over the 
door is written, “ Ici on obtient —_. 
pléniére et rémission des péchés.” ere 
is a fountain before the entrance, at which all 
pilgrims drink, it being stated that Christ 
himself drank at it. The apartments of the 
abbey are fitted up on a splendid scale, and 
the riches showered in by the devout, are 
immense. 

The pilgrimages, to the year )831, had 
been rapidly increasing: in 1817, there were 
114,000 pilgrims; in 1824, 150,000; in 
1828, 176,000; and, in 1831, 190,000. A 
recent tourist, fram whose Journal we extract 
these particulars, says :—“ We walked with 
some pilgrims who had come from the north 
of Germany: it was a family group. The 
father, mother, son, and daughter, and the 
old grand-dame. The latter was the most 
weary: footsore and exhausted, her falterin 
lag announced long travel and severe toil. 
To look at her, one would have thought she 
could not have hobbled a mile from her own 
heritage, and yet here she was, hundreds of 
leagues from her home, and having the same 
distance to return, buoyed up by devout feel- 
ing and superstitious hopes. The others 
were also tired in proportion to their ages: 
the young ones laughed with us, and be- 
tween their prayers uttered jokes which we 
could not understand, except by the laughing 
eye, and the merry, open countenance. I am 
sure we all ejaculated our inward prayers, 
that theirs might find a merciful acceptance 
in a forgiving Redeemer. 

* * * * 

“ A journey to Einsiedeln is considered in- 
dispensable before death. As the legend 
over the door states, here they obtain remis- 
sion for sins past, and indulgence for crimes 
yet uncommitted. Here, too, they leave, in 
offerings to the shrine, monies ill afforded, 
and the reward of bitter toil and labour. 

“The men and women alternately chaunt 
prayers in a monotonous voice, and at the 
end of each a bead is passed on the string 
which they carry in their hands. We met 
groups returning from the monastery, as 
merry as crickets: no prayers, no rosary, no 
chaunts; only their scrip refilled on their 
back.” 


+ Travelling Mems. By Thomas Dyke, jun. 1834. 
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The Public Journals. 


SCENE IN THE LIFE OF A HOMICIDE. 


Some dozen pages of Fraser’s Magazine 
‘or the present month are occupied by a stir- 
ring paper entitled the Memvirs of a Homi- 
cide. It contains passages which to our 
mind, are, in their way, excellently written 
in the most attractive magazine style of 
adventureship. The framework is the his- 
tory of a wretched man, who, having killed a 
friend in a duel at Carlisle, flees to North 
America, next visits France; wanders over 
the Alps and the Apennines; traverses 
Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and 
Persia; returns to France and England, and 
the house of his fathers on the western coast 
of South Wales ; next to the scene of his duel, 
and the starting point of our extract. 

Whilst immersed in thought, I was not 
aware, until he drew nigh, of the approach of 
a young gentleman, who, mounted on a fine 
horse, galloped close up to me. He drew up, 
and said, in a stern voice, “So, villain! I 
have found you. I have traced you from 
Preston, and was told 1 should find you not 
far hence.” I started: he sprung from his 
horse, and seized me by the collar. I stared 
with astonishment and fear, for I thought 
the hour of retribution was come. He conti- 
nued, “ You had better come with me quietly; 
I can swear to you being one of the set; it 
was you who gagged me,—I know you by 
your drunken looks.” I recovered sufficiently 
to say, “ You are mistaken.” I now deter- 
mined to rid myself of this fellow’s violence 
by means as violent, and grappled with him. 

Whilst struggling, I happened to look up, 
and saw several men, armed with guns and 
other weapons, at no great distance, running 
towards us over the moor. I became frenzied 
with alarm, lest I should be taken and disco- 
vered. “ Loose me!” I cried, hoarse with 
conflicting passions, “or you shall rue it 
bitterly.” Finding that I was on the point 
of breaking from him, my assailant shortened 
the cudgel which he held in one hand, and 
with one end of it struck me a violent blow 
on the forehead. I found I could not escape; 
the other men were rapidly approaching. I 
relaxed my hold on my foe, and drew a short 
dagger which I always carried in my bosom ; 
it gleamed a moment in the air, and then 
was plunged to the hilt in his breast. He 
fell senseless. I looked on him, conscience- 
smitten—he was the second victim! But 
how could I have avoided it? There was no 
time, however, for such thoughts ; the enemy 
were at hand; and I turned and seized the 
horse, which stood quietly grazing close by, 
and leaped on his back, and galloped away 
towards the Borders. Several bullets whis- 
tled by me, but I heeded them not. 

The fear of being taken alone filled my 


thoughts, and saved me at the moment from 
that horror which afterwards seized upon me, 
when the excitement of peril was over. My 
former residence in the neighbourhood had 
made me tolerably familiar with the eountry 
on either side the Borders; and, as I gal- 
loped along, I tried to determine whither I 
should bend my course. After much debate, 
I resolved to make for Berwick, as I thought 
it most probable that my pursuers would 
proceed direct to Glasgow ; and at Berwick 
I hoped to fall in with a vessel that would 
bear me—anywhere. The evening shadows 
were falling as I passed Netherby, and I was 
obliged to slacken my pace, and give my 
horse a little leisure to breathe. I dismount- 
ed, too, and examined his shoes, as my safety 
entirely depended on his strength and ability, 
and was horror-struck to find that one of 
them was sv loose as imperatively to require 
the aid of a blacksmith. I therefore rode 
gently to a little shop by the way side, and 
desired the smith to secure the shoe. I had 
nothing to do but keep watch at the door; 
and my impatience grew so strong that I had 
almost resolved to abandon my horse, and 


ptosecute my flight on foot; but at length. 


this most execrable of blacksmiths finished 
his task. I mounted once more, and gave 
the villain a guinea, instead of the broken 
head he deserved. He desired me to “ bide 
a wee, and he would fetch me the siller in a 
moment.” I ragng the space of time his 
moment was likely to occupy, and therefore 
he had no sooner turned his back than I rode 
off. Owing either to the hurry I was in, or 
that my memory at that point failed me, I 
entered upon the Glasgow road, instead of 
pursuing the one which leads to Selkirk and 
Edinburgh; and had proceeded some miles 
before 1 discovered my mistake. I was de- 
termined not to retrace my steps a yard, and 
turned down a lane which led in the direc- 
tion of the road I sought; and I hoped that 
a couple of hours would bring me upon it 
just where it enters the deep bosom of Esk- 
dale. 

The lane was about a mile long, and ter- 
minated at a farm-house, round which when 
I had ridden, I found myself in a large field. 
Here my distresses began: darkness came 
on apace; I could searcely distinguish the 
hedges about me, and my horse snorted and 
shyed as he passed the black cattle which lay 
on the ground quietly resting for the night. 
How I wished that the moon would arise, as 
we stumbled on in the dark! and bitterly 
cursed an existence that was dark, and de- 
vious, and hateful, as the trackless scenes I 
now traversed. My hotse grew sensibly 
tired with his difficult and irregular progress ; 
but generously laboured on, struggling to 
preserve the life of him who ‘had slain his 
master. At last the moon arose, sheddin 
her mild light over the savage scenery ami 
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which I now rode, and disclosed a path, 
which I blessed her for showing. The good 
horse trotted briskly forward ; and at length 
we descended a steep and wooded hill, one of 
the sides of a deep vale; and in this vale I 
found the long-sought road. I saw at once 
that I was only in Liddesdale, though I had 
expected to have emerged much further north ; 
‘and now we arrived at a narrow bridge which 
crosssed the Liddel, where I paused, and 
dismounted, and slackened the girths of my 
steed, and allowed him a few moments’ 
respite. 

I stood upon the ancient bridge ; the moon 
just looked over the lofty hills, and down 
upon the bed of the river, which far reflected 
her image, and danced and sparkled in her 
rays. I looked around; on either side of 
the bridge, but at some distance from it, the 
winding of the stream causes the opposite 
banks to unite in appearance, giving to the 
spot the likeness of a little lake, whose sides 
are clothed down to the water’s edge with 
graceful woods, through which at intervals 
starts the naked rock, like the head of the 
bald eagle rising from amid his plumage. It 
is a beautiful spot, and I had known it well 
in other days; but now its undisturbed soli- 
tude, and the cold rays of the unsympathizing 
moon struck a chill to my heart, and made 
me keenly feel the loneliness and helpless- 
ness of my condition. The imminency of 
danger seemed to be still nigher, and I began 
to droop beneath the heaviness of despair. 
The foreboding was just,—for now the solemn 
stillness of night wae broken by the deep 
baying of a hound. I started, and listened 
with breathless attention. After a time it 
came on the ear again, nearer and louder; 
and I fancied I could distinguish the faint 
hollo of men. The frightful idea rushed to 
my mind—they are hunting me with a blood- 
hound, as they would track a hare with bea- 
gles! I sprung to the saddle, struck my 
spurless heels into the sides of my horse, and 
made him gallop along the road. On we 
went ; Johnnie Armstrong’s tower was soon 
left behind ; and as we passed it I could not 
help thinking that many a man had hereto- 
fore, like myself, been hunted up Liddesdale. 
But they had strongholds to flee to, friends 
and vassals to succour and avenge; I had 
neither friend nor resting-place, nor hope of 
sympathy nor aid. I knew- not whither ‘to 
turn my steps, and my steed was weary with 
travel, and myself faint for want of suste- 
nance. The moon seemed to eye me coldly, 
and shed her effulgence upon me only to 
point me out, as I fled along the deep vale 
like an evil spirit of the night. And now we 
approached the grave of the famous free- 
booter; it is just at the edge of a woud, where 
there might formerly have been a chapel or 
kirk; but nothing now remains save a few 
tombstones to mark the burial-place of the 


wilderness. Opposite this spot I thought I 
remembered a path which led over the wilds 
to the town of Hermitage, where I hoped I 
might meet with a stage-coach, or hit upon 
some other expedient to baffle my pursuers ; 
I therefore dashed from the high road, breast- 
ed the rapid Liddel, and made for an opening 
in the hills. The ascent was awfully steep 
and difficult, and my horse flourdered and 
laboured so much in the thick heather, that 
1 got off, and led him. There was no path 
that I could find, and we toiled long to reach 
the brow of the hill, which seemed only more 
distaxt as I approached it; twice I sank to 
the earth in despair, resolved to abide my 
destiny; but hope returned with the momen- 
tary cessation of fatigue, and the instinct of 
life impelled me to another effort. On we 
struggled, and at length gained the summit: 
here I again sank down, gasping with weari- 
ness, whilst my good steed, with expanded 
nostrils, and the sweat dropping from every 
hair, drooped his head beside me. 

It was at the entrance to Eskdale. I lay 
some minutes, when I was aroused by the 
deep bay of the hound, which the echoing 
hills tossed from side to side. I started to 
my elbow, and listened with such intense 
eagerness that I could hear distinctly every 
pulsation of my heart; and the perspiration 
broke on my forehead in cold drops. With 
ear and mouth open, and every sense alive, I 
listened: again the hollow sound rose on the 
air, and I fancied the animal stood on the 
brink of the river at the spot where I had 
crossed ; I became sure that I was the object 
of his pursuit. It was then a long, continuous 
howl, as though he were at-fault, and disap- 
pointed of his prey; soon it sank to a low, 
broken murmur, as if he were choking; but 
I knew he was only swimming the stream. 
There was a moment’s pause, but again a 
short, sharp, eager bark, followed by the con- 
tinual roll, yo! yo! yo! of his accursed 
voice, told me that my thirsty enemy had 
recovered the scent. I started to my feet, 
and sprung into the saddle, and galloped over 
the broad, desolate waste, in what I consi- 
dered to be the direction of Hermitage. Here 
and there a stunted and blasted tree, which 
served as a landmark for the shepherd, ap- 
peared upon the barren plain, and was the 
only object that met the eye. It was not 
long before another dell crossed my way, and 
down its steep and broken side I hurried, 
until [ reached a swamp at the bottom, where 
I thought I was lost, and with difficulty con- 
trived to reach the bed of the narrow rivulet 
which pervaded it. Along its course I held 
my way for about a mile, and then scrambled 
through the morass on the other side, and 
toiled up the opposing hill ; and then, pausing 
in the shade of a few birch-trees, gave my 
poor, jaded horse a little rest. The moon- 
beams shone brightly over the waste, and I 
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could see distinctly the long ridge on the 
other side of the valley, and watched it with 
eagerness. I had not been stationary many 
minutes before I again heard the baying of 
the hound, and soon after I fancied I could 
distinguish his form, as for an instant it 
appeared on my path, crossing the sharp line 
of the hill, and then vanished in the gloom 
of the hither side. The shadow was speedily 
followed by the figures of four men on horse- 
back, whose gigantic forms, as they were 
szen for a few moments in strong relief on 
the crown of the hill, filled me with bitter 
forebodings, and urged me to hurry on my 
course. 

My gallant horse, though sorely spent, 
continued to bear himself nobly. Over hill 
and dale, through bog and brook, for many a 
mile, he held his course with unabated speed ; 
but his sinews, though strong, were not of 
iron ; and at last, though his courage failed 
not, his strength was almost gone: he had 
battled long with fatigue, and now he reeled 
beneath his burden. I dismounted, and led 
him: despair had taken fast hold of my 
heart; but yet I struggled on instinctively, 
and would not give up until utterly unable to 
crawl a step further. 

And now, nearer, and more distinct as it 
rose from a vale, and ascended to the level 
plain on which I was running, burst on my 
ear the infernal yo! yo! yo! of the accursed 
hell-hound. I sprung on my horse, and, 
delirious with fear, kicked him with my heels, 
beat him with my hands, and cursed him in 
agony. I pulled handsful of hair from his 
sides ; but he only answered with a groan, as 
he staggered forward in the last struggles of 


exertion. 
Yo! yo! yo! The hound seemed close 
behind me. I gasped with terror; I leaned 


forward, reaching over my horse’s head, and 
urging him on with frenzied exertions; but 
he seemed not to move. I flung myself from 
the saddle, and rushed along the plain almost 
mad with excess of fear; I had not time to 
turn my head to see how far the avenger was 
from me. I was unarmed and helpless, and 
I «new he would tear me in pieces as soon 
as he reached me. I felt as the hare may be 
supposed to feel when the dogs are gaining 
upon her. I strained every nerve, panting 
with toil; my heavy limbs seemed to have 
lost their energy, and though I fled along 
wondrously fast, I felt as though I made no 
progress, and strove to redouble my speed. 
I thought I heard the hell-dog panting be- 
hind me, and almost shrieked with agony. 
I felt his strong breath as he seemed to leap 
to my shoulder, about to pull me to the ground. 
and I bounded from beneath him. On, on I 
ran; dark grew my mind—a mist came over 
my eyes—I saw not, felt not,—but only ran. 
At last I came suddenly upon the brow of a 
steep declivity ; consciousness returned suffi- 


ciently to enable me to see it; duwn I leaped 
for some distance—caught hold of a bush 
which saved me from going headlong to the 
bottom, and ran for several hundred yards 
along a narrow path which intersected it 
horizontally. The path, which was merely a 
sheep-track, wound round a steep projection ; 
my foot slipped, down I rolled, over, and over, 
and over — bump, bump, bump— bruised, 
dizzy, senseless. At last I plumped upon a 
gorse-bush at the bottom of the hill, where I 
found myself lying when restored to my senses, 
It is extraordinary that all the bones in my 
body were not smashed ; but I had escaped 
with only a score or two contusions. I man- 
aged to scramble to my legs, and discovered 
that I was close to a public road. The moon 
had sunk — morning appeared; I heard 
nothing of my pursuers, and supposed. that 
the poor horse had arrested the career of the 
hound. 

I crawled along the road, but had not pro- 
ceeded a quarter of a mile before I heard the 
sound of wheels behind me; I stood still, 
and soon became aware that a coach was 
approaching. Hope was rekindled within 
me: a tumult of joy flooded my heart. I was 
so fearful lest the coachman should pass by 
without seeing me that, before he drew nigh, 


I began to shout, and order him to stop; and - 


when he continued to drive on, and even 
passed me before he pulled up, I began to 
rave like a madman, uttered the most inco- 
herent threats, at the top of my voice, and 
should certainly have fainted had not the 
vehicle stopped. After a short parley, and 
several curses for the noise I had made, I was 
desired to get inside, as there was no room 
out; and was not long iu obeying. 

I went by this coach to York; there I 
entered another, which took me safely to 
London, whence I was not long in making 
my escape to France. 





The Paturalist. 


THE DEATH’s HEAD MOTH. 


“Tue Death’s Head Sphinx, or Moth, is 
the largest and most remarkable of its genus, 
if nut the most beautiful of all its Kuropean 
congeners. 

“The caterpillar from which this curious 
moth proceeds, is, in the highest degree, 
beautiful, and far surpasser in size every 
other European insect of the kind, measuring 
sometimes nearly five inches in length, and 
being of a very considerable thickness. Its 
colour is bright yellow, and the sides are 
marked by a row of seven elegant, broad 
stripes or bands, of a vivid violet and sky- 
blue colour ; the tops of these bands meet on 
the back in so many angles, and are varied 
in that part with jet-black specks; on the 
last joint of the body is a horn, or process, 
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(Caterpillar.) 


not in an erect position, but hanging or 
curving over the joint, like a tail: it has a 
tough surface, and is of a yellow colour. 
“This caterpillar is usually found on the 
ato and jessamine, those plants being its 
vourite food. It usually changes into a 
chrysalis in the month of September, retir- 
ing for that purpose pretty deep under the 
earth ; the complete insect emerging in the 
following June or July. But some indivi- 
duals are observed to change into a chrysalis 
in July or August, and these produce the 





complete insect in November; so that there 
appear to be two broods or annual races. 

“The upper wings of the Death’s Head 
Moth are of a fine dark grey colour, with 
a few variegations of yellow, orange, and 
sometimes, though rarely, white clouds; the 
under wings are of a bright orange colour, 
marked by a pair of transverse black bars ; 
while along the top of the back, from the 
thorax to the tail, runs a broad blue-grey 
stripe: on the top of the thorax is a very 
large patch of a most singular appearance, 
exactly resembling the usual figure of a 
skull, or death’s head, and of a pale grey, 
varied with dull ochre and black.”* 

The Death’s Head Moth is generally con- 
sidered a very rare insect; and, as the 
caterpillar feeds chiefly by night, concealing 
itself during the day, under leaves, &c., it is 
not often detected; yet from singular cir- 
cumstances favourable to its breed, there 
are some seasons in which it is even plenti- 
ful. Itis a great enemy to bees; and Huber 
has occupied a chapter in his celebrated work 
on bees with a very interesting description of 
the ravages of this Moth, which he calls “a 
New Enemy of Bees.” 

Mr. Leonard Knapp, in his entertaining 
Journal of a Naturalist, devotes a few 
pages to the economy of the Death’s Head 
Moth, as he observed it in his neighbourhood 
in the West of England. He remarks :— 

“Our extensive cultivation of the potato 
furnishes us annually with several specimens 
of that fine animal the Death’s Head Moth, 
and, in some years, 1 have had as many as 
eight brought me in the larva or chrysalis 
state. Their changes are very uncertain. I 
have had the larva change to a chrysalis in 
July, and produce the moth in October ; but, 
generally, the aurelia remains unchanged till 
the ensuing summer. The larve or cater- 
pillars, ‘ strange, ungainly beasts,’ as some 


® Brown's Book of Butterflies, vol. ii., p. 32, 
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of our peasantry call them, excite cunstant 
attention when seen, by their extraordinary 
size and uncommon mien, with horns and 
tail, being not unusually five inches in length, 
and as thick as a finger. This creature was 
formerly considered as one of our rarest in- 
sects, and doubtful if truly indigenous; but, 

, for the last twenty years, from the profuse 
cultivation of the potatoe, has become not very 
uncommon in divers places. 

“ Superstition has been particularly active 
in suggesting causes of alarm from the insect 
world ; and where man should have seen 
only beauty and wisdom, he has often found 
terror and dismay. The yellow and brown 
tailed moths, the deathwatch, our snails, and 
many others, have all been the subjects of 
his fears; but the dread excited in England 
by the appearance, noises, or increase of in- 
sects, are petty apprehensions, when com- 
pared with the horror that the presence of 
this acherontia occasions to some of the more 
fanciful and superstitious natives of northern 
Europe, maintainers of the wildest concep- 
tions. A letter is now before me from a 
correspondent in German Poland, where this 
insect is a common creature, and so abound. 
ed in 1824, that my informer collected fifty 
of them in the potato-fields of his village, 
where they call them the ‘death’s head 
phantom,’ the ‘wandering death-bird,’ &c. 
The markings on its back represent to these 
fertile imaginations the head of a perfect 
skeleton, with the limb bones crossed be- 
neath ; its cry becomes the voice of anguish, 
the moaning of a child, the signal of grief; 
it is regarded not as the creation of a bene- 
volent being, but the device of evil spirits, 
Spirits enemies to man, conceived and fabri- 
cated in the dark; and the very shining of 
its eyes is thought to represent the fiery 
element whence it is supposed to have pro- 
ceeded. Flying into their apartments in the 


evening, it at times extinguishes the light, , 


foretelling war, pestilence, hunger, death, to 
man and beast. We pity, rather than ridi- 
cule, these fears; their consequences being 
painful anxiety of mind and suffering of 
body. However, it seems, these vain imagi- 
nations are flitting away before the light of 
reason and experience. In Germany, as in 
England, they were first observed on the 
jasmine, but now exclusively upon the potato, 
though they will enter the beehives, to feed 
on the honey found in them. This insect 
has been thought to be peculiarly gifted in 
having a voice, and squeaking like a mouse, 
when handied or disturbed; but in truth no 
insect, that we know ‘of, has the requisite 
organs to produce a genuine voice. They 
emit sounds by other means, probably all ex- 
ternal. The grasshopper and the cricket race 
effect their well-known and often wearisome 
chirpings by grating their spiny. thighs 
against their rigid wings ; and this Death’s 
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Head Moth appears to produce the noise 
it at times makes, which reminds us of 
the spring call of the rail or corncrake, by 
scratching its mandible, or the instrument 
that it perforates with, against its horny 
chest, Heavy and unwieldy creatures, they 
travel badly, and from the same cause fi 

badly and with labour; and as they com. 
monly hide themselves deep in the foliage 
and obscurity, without some such signal of 
their presence a meeting of the parties would 
seldom be accomplished.” 

Reaumur relates that the members of a 
female convent in France were once thrown 
into great consternation at the appearance of 
a Death’s Head Moth, which happened to fly 
in during the evening at one of the windows 
of the dormitory. ; 





Spirit of Discovery. 





THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, AND NORTHERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Wueruer it be owing to the return of Back, 
or the fitting-out of ships of war to proceed 
in search of the unfortunate whalers, the 
public mind has again been turned with con- 
siderable zeal to the subject of northern geo- 
graphy and the north-west passage. Nume- 
Tous propositions having been made to the 
Royal Geographical Society on the subject, 
they appointed a committee to collect the 
opinions of those best acquainted with what 
has been done, and what still remains to be 
done. Three letters, one from Sir John 
Barrow, the President, a second from Dr. 
Richardson, and a third from Sir John Frank- 
lin, have been printed, and copies of them 
ate now before us. , 

Sir John Barrow sets out by stating, that 
the honour which Fngland has acquired 
among the continental nations of Europe by 
her successful exertions in extending our 
knowledge of the globe, both by sea and 
land, has very naturally created in the public 
mind an ardent desire that further endeavours 
should be made to complete what has been 
left unfinished. He states his opinion that 
the practicability of a north-west passage, 
after the experience that has been acquired, 
will scarcely admit of a doubt ;—that Eng- 
land would be held altogether inexcusable, 
were she to suffer any other nation, by her 
own indifference, to rob her of all her pre- 
vious discoveries, by passing through the 
door which she had herself opened ;—that 
the honour would descend upon him who 
first stepped over the threshold, and not on 
him who led the way to it; just as Vasco de 
Gama has mn away with the honour of 
having discovered the Cape of Good Hope, 
which had been passed ten years before by 
Bartholomew Diaz. He observes, that this 
is a question which has never been lost sight 
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of by the government; that it was the fa- 
vourite object of Elizabeth ; that it has met 
with encouragement from almost every suc- 
ceeding sovereign ; that rewards have been 
offered by Parliament for its completion; 
and, in a word, that it has become distinctly 
and unequivocally a national object. He 
tells us there is at the Russian settlement 
close to Behring’s Strait a bold, intelligent, 
and enterprising governor, (the Baron Wran- 
gel,) whose mind is turned to geographical 
discovery, who has passed fifty-eight days on 
the Arctic Siberian Sea, and has two cor- 
vettes on his station—and that there is every 
teason to believe he waits only the consent 
of his government to try his fortune on an 
enterprise, the success of which would confer 
on his name immortal honour. 

The water communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific being fully established, 
the President goes on to explain the causes 
of the failures that have hitherto occurred. 
He says, the attempts can only be considered 
a8 experimental; that the proper route was 
unknown ; that to pass the winter in the 
frozen ocean was new ; that it was, therefore, 

ite natural to cling to some shore—and 

t hence originated the failures ; that the 
heavy ice grounding on the coasts, especially 
on those of narrow straits, into which it has 
been drifted, not only endangered the safety 
of the ships, one of which was totally wreck- 
ed, a second neatly so, and a third aban- 
doned—but, after being shut up for nine or 
ten months of the year, any attempt to make 
progress the second season was utterly para- 
_ He therefore recommends that King’s 

ips, properly strengthened, should avoid 
the straits and shores, and keep to the broad 
and open sea, wholly free of ice in summer, 
and but partially covered in winter; he in- 
stances the Granville Bay whaler, as being 
shut up and drifted in the ice six hundred 
tiles, without any material injury — and 
‘argues that a king’s ship has therefore little 
to apprehend if so shut up. 

He next asks, “ Where is this open sea to 
be found ?” and answers the question by re- 
fering to the accounts given by Franklin, 
Richardson, Elson, (the master of Beechey’s 
thip,) and Captain James Ross. From 
these it appears, that along the whole coast 
of America no land was seen to the north- 
ward, that the sea was mostly free from ice, 
and that the few, small, detached masses 
offered no obstruction to the navigation even 
of the Esquimaux canees. Captain James 
Ross proceeded along the western coast of 
what has been improperly called Boothia, 
(for Parry had discovered and wintered on it,) 
first to the northward, where he fixed the 
place of the magnetic pole, and then to the 
toathward, where he erected his obelisk; 
but in no part of his journey did he see any 
land to the westward, nor any impediment to 
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the navigation of that sea: this officer also 
states his opinion that this west coast trends 
northerly to Cape Walker, where Parry has 
described a wide opening to the southward. 
Sir John therefore concludes, and we think, 
reasonably enough, “that between the coast 
of America, and the northern islands, (Mel- 
ville and others,) there is a broad, open sea, 
open enough for a ship of war to make her 
way through it.” As it has been proved 
that no difficulty exists in the passage through 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow’s Strait, that 
open sea, it may be presumed, is easily attain- 
able; “and in such case,” says the Presi- 
dent, “1 do not think it too much to express 
a hope, that the passage, (the north-west,) 
would be accomplished; and, perhaps, in one 
ear.” 

The other two papers are purely geogra- 
phical. Dr. Richardson recommends that 
an expeditiun should be sent over the same 
ground already traversed, to take up its 
winter quarters at the eastern end of Great 
Bear Lake; that from hence it should com. 
plete the survey of the coast to the westward 
of the Mackenzie River, and after that to the 
eastward of Point Turnagain. He then lays 
down the plan to be pursued, the number of 
men and boats to be employed, and cuts out 
work enough for at least a three years’ expe- 
dition. He admits, however, that the eastern 
portion falls under the plan of Sir John 
Franklin, and that no better plan could be 
suggested. 

This plan of Sir John Franklin is as fol- 
lows :—that a ship, or two small vessels, with 
two boats, be sent to Wager River, which, he 
supposes, cannot be more than forty miles 
from the extremity of Prince Regent’s Inlet ; 
each boat to carry eight persons, with two 
months’ provisions: the one to be emp 
in tracing the coast westward towards the 
part reached by Captain Back, and thence 
onwards to Point Turnagain; the other to 
follow the east shore of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, up to the Strait of Hecla and Fury. 
He lays down the detail of the plan for 
regulating the proceedings of the two par- 
ties, and their return to the ship or ships 
in Wager Bay. He recommends Captain 
James Ross and Captain Back as the most 
proper officers for carrying his plan into exe- 
cution ; and adds, “in case of either of them 
not being at hand when the expedition ought 
to sail, I should feel the greatest pleasure in 
filling his place.” Since this, however, Sir 
John Franklin has obtained a more eligible 
employment, and a well-deserved reward of 
his noble career, in the appointment of 
governor of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Captain Beaufort, the masterly hydrogra- 
pher of the Admiralty, appears to have been 
called in to pronounce an opinion on the 
above plans. He commences by observing 
that “every: year seems to bring forward 
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some accession of interest to the great ques- 
tion of the north-west passage, and of the 
northern configuration of America.” He 
says, “that there is an open, and, at times, 
a navigable sea between the Straits 
of Davis and Behring there can be no doubt 
in the mind of any person who has duly 
weighed the evidence; and it is equally 
certain that it would be an intolerable dis- 
grace to this country were the flag of any 
other nation to be borne through it before 
our own ;” that he is satisfied that the mode 
proposed by Sir John Barrow is the most 
prudent that could be adopted; that the 
eastern attempt by Cape Horn, advocated by 
some, would be highly imprudent, for reasons 
which he states: but he thinks the Geogra- 
phical Society should recommend to his 
Majesty’s government a humble and more 
temporary field of action, more appropriate 
to the nature of the institution, more easy 
and economical in its execution, and more 
certain and rapid in its result; that to fix 
the proper moment for effecting the ambitious 
object of the north-west passage is solely the 
duty of government, and the resulting credit, 
both at home and throughout the world, ought 
to be solely theirs. He therefore recommends 
the Society to endeavour to prevail with the 
government to fit out a small expedition this 
summer for Wager Bay, according to the 
general plan of Sir John Franklin ; and that 
it should leave England in May. 

This aavmmenielien, conveyed by a depu- 
tation of the Council of the Society, has, we 
understand, been favourably received by the 
two departments concerned — the Colonial 
Office and the Admiralty. As regards the 
present year, it is obviously too late to make 
preparations for the grand object of accom- 
plishing the north-west passage. But we do 
confidently trust it will not be abandoned, 
and that the plan and route pointed out by 
the President of the Geographical Society, 
and sanctioned by the approbation of Captain 
Beaufort, will be adopted, and brought to a 
successful issue.— Quarterly Review, just 
published. 


Anecdote Gallery. 


ASTROLOGY. 
Antipathies. — Astrologers, who pretend 
they can explain everything, although they 
seldom know anything, assert that that natu- 
ral feeling of antipathy which men have for 
certain persons or things is produced by the 
stars. Thus, two persons born under the 





same influences will have a mutual desire of 
approaching each other, and will feel a reci- 
procal regard, without knowing why,—in the 
same manner that others will hate each other 
without any motive, because they happen to 
be born under opposite conjunctions. But 
how will they account for the antipathies 
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which great men have had for things the 
most common? Many instances which can. 
not be rationally explained, might be men. 
tioned.— Lamothe-Levayer could not endure 
the sound of any instrument, and yet he 
experienced the most exquisite pleasure in 
the noise of thunder.—Cesar could not hear 
the crowing of the cock without shuddering, 
—The Lord Chancellor Bacon {fell into a 
swoon whenever there was an eclipse of the 
moon.—Mary de Medicis could not endure 
the sight of a rose, not even in painting, 
although she was fond of every other kind of 
flowers—The Duke d’Erpenon fainted at the 
sight of a leveret—Marshal d’Albret was 
taken ill at a public dinner on seeing the 
attendants serve up a young wild boar 'o 
sucking pig.—Henry III. could not remain 
alone in a room where there was a cat.— 
Uladislaus, Kjng of Poland, was uneasy and 
fled at the sight of apples.—Scaliger shud 
dered in every limb on pean 2 water. 
cresses.—Erasmus could not smell fish with 
out being thrown into a fever—An English 
man once expired from the impression that 
was made upon him by the fifty-third chap 
ter of Isaiah—Cardinal Henry de Cardonna 
fell into a syncope from the smell of roses.— 
Ticho-Brahé sank down from weakness on 
meeting a hate or a fox.—Cardan could not 
bear eggs ;—the poet Ariosto, baths ;—the 
son of Crassus, bread ;—Cesar of 
the sound of cymbals.—The cause of these 
antipathies is sometimes found in the first 
sensations of infancy.—A lady, who was a 
great admirer of paintings and engravings, 
swooned when she met with pictures in a 
book. The reason of it she thus explained: 
while she was very young, her father one day 
reeived her turning over the books of his 
ibrary, to seek for pictures in them: he 
abruptly took them from her, and told her, 
in a severe tone of voice, that there were in 
the books devils, which would strangle her if 
she dared to touch them. These foolish 
menaces, which are but too common with 
parents, always produce injurious effects, 
which cannot afterwards be destroyed.— 
Pliny, who was as credulous as he was elo- 
quent, tells us that there is such an antipathy 
between the horse and the wolf, that if the 
former passes where the latter has just been, 
he feels a numbness in his legs which pre 
vents him from walking. 


PRESCIENCE. 
Tueopun.us Cisser was born of worthy 
parents, who were careful to give him an 
excellent education. A deep knowledge of 
science enabled him to read most authors, 
and to write fluently, while he was yet very 
young. At an early period, a disposition to 
libertinism was discovered in him; he was 
heedless of the advice of his friends.: and 
evinced the most perverse inclinations. From 
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morning to night he had cards in his hands 
and afiected the man of consequence ; he ill- 
treated his mother, as well as his teachers; 
and even in his earliest -years, many indi- 
viduals frequently heard his father say, “ Cib- 
ber will certainly be hanged in the end!” 
As he advanced in age, he daily became 
more eager for pleasures. He was often 
kcown to borrow a guinea, that he might 
indulge himself with an ortolan. It is related, 
that three pounds which were intrusted to 
his honesty for the aid of an unfortunate 
friend, were employed by him for the pur- 
chase of a dish of young pease. He con- 
tracted debts with all who were silly enough 
tobe duped by him, and never did man in 
the world carry further the profound art of 
escaping from a public-house without satis. 
ing the landlord. His numerous creditors 
ly began unanimously to exclaim that 
“Cibber would indeed be hanged at last !”” 
’ Age did not render him any better. He was 
always anxious to indulge himself with orto- 
lans or green pease at any price; when chance 
or stratagem furnished him with the means, 
he gratified himself with turtle or rich soups; 
he deemed oysters delicious when any one 
else paid for them, or, which amounts to the 
tame thing, when a shopkeeper was foolish 
enough to sell him them on credit. Hence 
everybody was wont to repeat, ‘‘ Thomas will 
assuredly be hanged in the end !” But, alas ! 
what man can dive into the future? Cibber 
was drowned. 


The owl is regarded as a bird of evil omen, 
is considered amongst the vulgar as the 
harbinger of death: superstitious people, 
when they happen to lose a relation or a 
friend, always recollect if they have chanced 
previously to hear the melancholy note of the 
Its presence, according to Pliny, is a 
prvege of sterility. Its eggs, ate in an ome- 
, is said to cure a drunkard of intoxication. 
This bird is mysterious, because it is fond of 
wlitude, and haunts steeples, towers, and 
cemeteries; its hooting is dreaded, because 
it is heard only during darkness ; and when- 
ever it is seen near the residence of a dying 
man, it is thought to be attracted thither by 
the smell of death, or by the silence that per- 
vades the house. An Arab philosopher walk- 
ing once in the country with one of his dis- 
ciples, heard a detestable voice, singing an 
air which was still more detestable. ‘ Super- 
stitious people,” said he, “ pretend that the 
note of the owl announces the death ofa man; 
if it be true, the song of this man might be 

supposed to predict the death of an owl.” K 

PREJUDICES. 


Parsunice is, certainly common, in a greater 
or less , to all men. When a prince 
dies at Japan, there are generally fifteen 
or twenty of his subjects, who, in their 
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zeal and affection, rip open their bellies, and 
expire with him. Those who make the 
largest and deepest incisions acquire the 
greatest glory.—An officer of the Emperor 
of Japan, as he was mounting the imperial 
staircase, met with another who was descend- 
ing it. Their swords struck against each 
other; the latter was offended by it, and 
made an angry remark to the former, who 
excused himself by attributing the circum- 
stance to accident,—adding, that the two 
swords had rubbed against each other, and 
that one was quite as good as the other. 
“ You shall see,” replied the aggressor, “ the 
difference which there is between two swords.” 
He immediately drew his, and plunged it 
into his belly. The other, who was ambi- 
tious of a like honour, hastened up the stair- 
case, to serve at the table of the emperor a 
dish which he had in his hands, and _ re- 
turned to his rival, who was expiring from 
the wound he had inflicted upon himself. He 
asked him if he still breathed, and imme- 
diately drawing his own sword, he followed 
the example of the dying man. “ You should 
not have anticipated me,” said he to him, 
“ if you had not found me occupied in the 
service of the emperor; but I die happy, 
since I have had an opportunity of convincing 
you that my sword is as as yours.” A 
Frenchman (says the author of this story), 
on reading this, will deplore the madness of 
these two oriental enthusiasts; and yet he 
will go, the very same evening, to expose his 
life to the steel of a bully, and die by the 
sword, in order that he may punish the man 
who has insulted him. It is the usage of 
the country : a fvol insults vou, and he must 
destroy you to repair his injurious conduct ! 
—The Spanish noble, who refuses to mea- 
sure his sword with a man that is inferior to 
him in birth, is eager for the honour of com- 
bating a bull_—At Malabar, and in other 
countries, widows crown themselves with 
honour by throwing themselves on the funeral 
pile of their husbands.—In France, and some 
other civilized nations, a virtuous man is dis- 
ed if he is the relation of a person who 
has died on the scaffold: a dreadful preju- 
dice, which few persons have the wisdom to 
despise. Prejudices are often confonnded 
with popular errors and superstitions. There . 
is a difference, which is easily perceptible. 
between these three children of the ages of 
barbarism. Error is produced by ignorance, 
prejudice by pride, and superstition by igno-. 
rance, pride, and fear. Error may be rooted 
out, but prejudice cannot be destroyed—it 
exists in the interests of the great: and al- 
though it is sometimes their tyrant, they will 
not crush a phantom which supports the 
chimera of their greatness. But all the 
efforts of the wise will never succeed in 
entirely banishing superstition from the 
hearts of the vulgar. He alone will not 
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suffer himself to be infected by it, who is 
above prejudices and ertor—From the Lite- 
rary Gazette, 1826, 


Pew Books. 


THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE. 
(Continued from page 271.) 
Servants in Freetown. 


Servants are almost invariably men. Those 
who dwell in the house are superintended by 
a confidential negro or major-domo, at a sa- 
lary of thirty to forty pounds. The remain- 
der, chiefly boys, often consider the advan- 
tae of belonging to a white gentleman’s 
establishment sufficient remuneration. Even 
neighbouring chiefs, Timmanees and Soo- 
soos, deem their sons in favour with Fortune 
if they can obtain such service. In one 
household, numbering five or six men-ser- 
vants, the principal only received wages ; 
and the second in command, a valuable man, 
was the eldest son of a chief ruling a district 
upon the Scarcies, and, as a young chief, he 
indignantly refused to accept pay. He had 
cheerfully discharged the duties of valet for 
some years, and, during that time, had visit- 
ed England with his master. The tribe of 
which he will become governor, upon the 
death of the old head-man, his father, will 
derive advantage from the situation which the 
youth has filled, when he quits the English 
colony and the Englishman’s service for his 
ewn distant, native village, and enters upon 
the duties of head-man, with good know- 
ledge of the English language and the usages 
of civilized life. He, in common with most 

black servants of white men, discovers 
a@ taste for reading and writing, in which he 
is a proficient. 

His only sister came up from the Scarcies 
to visit him. I thought I could perceive a 
sense of the disagreeable as he proceeded to 
show the unsophisticated young woman the 
wonders of the white man’s town; and, 
being clothed himself, he seemed to feel un- 
comfortable at offerimg his arm even to a 
sister, because she was unclothed according 
to the ordinary custom of the unmartied of 
the independent negro tribes... King Caulker 
introduced garments amongst the Sherbros, 
and this servant-chieftain may, perhaps, do 
the same when his day of power arrives. 

Some of the best masters in Freetown 
make a rule of enforcing upon their younger 
domestics regular attendance at the schools ; 
and I know an instance where the gentleman 
of the house takes so deep an interest in the 
progress of his negroes, that he attends to 
no request, and receives no complaint, unless 
when carefully written down. The result is, 
that boys of twelve or thirteen years of age, 
who have entered his service with slight 
knowledge of any language but that of their 
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nation, are good penmen and good orthogr. 
phists. 


Women-servants are not to be found, ex. 
cepting where a lady presides: a rare occur. 
rence. It was my fortune to spend some 
days at the hospitable mansion of a married 
man, and to have the means of deciding that 
a lady's maid is the most singular piece 
of furniture in a Freetown house. The 
plump, little woman, acknowledged by all 
to be the most favourable specimen of the 
species in the colony, had entered upon her 
duties with an unostentatious wardrobe of 
the single scanty frock which she wore upon 
first presentation. She was a heavy, ma- 
tronly-looking person, although not thirteen 
years of age; and to an English eye would 
have appeared more nearly sixteen or eighteen. 
Her face displayed every exaggeration of 
negro feature,—the receding forehead, flat 
nose, and luxuriant lips, which seemed un- 
able to check their fertile growth. In default 
of gay clothing, characteristic of white Abi- 
gails, Mary’s glory consisted in a blue neck. 

ce, and more particularly in her short, crisp, 
woolly hair, tufts of which, being tightly 
plaited, projected stiffly in all directions, like 
so many horns, to the distance of an inch 
and a half from the head ; whilst, in absence 
of ear-rings, a chip of straw or dry stick was 
inserted into a perforation in each ear. 

Attached to each house are several out-of. 
door servants. They are Kroomen. Of these, 
the cook, and the horseman and groom, have 
definite duties; the remainder are emplo 
in any capacity that may be necessary. 
generally superintends the rest, and receives 
higher wages. They depart at night to their 
own suburb, Kroo-town ; with the exeeption 
of two or three trusty fellows, who sleep in 
an open shed or outhouse during the dry 
season, and during the rains take refuge in 
large boxes placed near the gateways, and not 
unlike dog-kennels, for which they have been 
mistaken by the uninitiated. What seemed 
strange to me was, that Kroomen should be 
chosen as cooks: and I was astonished in 
finding men, whose own spare diet is rice 
flavoured with palm-oil, at home, in the re- 
condite mysteries of Ude, Kitchener, and 
Dolby ; in fact, perfect Carémes. At a fire 
of sticks thrown upon a stone or mud flvor, 
the Kroo cook roasts his meat, concocts the 
savoury pepper-pot or soup—essence of anta- 
gonistic predicaments—fries and stews, bakes 
and boils; and, himself of artless taste, skil- 
fully mingles the aromatic spice with white 
man’s pepper, promoting close union between 
friendly atoms, and reconciling discordant 
elements in a racy confederacy. 


Pancakes in Africa. 


Sages and philologists refer this unpre- 
suming word to a Greek derivation,—pan, 
every, and kakon, evil; seeing that in the 
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old Catholic church before pancakes were 
frittered down to the rank of common-place 
nutritives,—one of the results of the Refor- 
mation,—it was the custom to set apart a 
day in the year for the universal shriving of 
all evil-doers. Upon this solemn occasion, 
—giving name to Shrove Tuesday,—the sacred 
elements being more largely partaken than 
in ordinary, the holy water was proportion- 
ably expanded; hence the term pankake, 
misspelt pancake. Painful as it may be to 
dissipate the happy dreams of etymologists 
and antiquaries, truth obliges me to assert 
that the pancake is an indigenous production 
of Africa : that, long ere white men tormented 
aud startled the coast with cargoes of civili- 
tation, the wild Akoo, in the recesses of his 
forest, mingled the flour, the egg, and the 
honey, fried the savoury compound, and 
called it Akar. If he were wise, he added 
scrapings of citron, and touched each square 


iach with two fragrant drops from the wound- 


ed lime. My authority was an Akoo of 
frightfully gashed countenance; and, like 
his countrymen, too sincere a worshipper of 
the devil to tell a falsehood. 


A Freetown Dinner. 


. The dinner parties are far from lively. 
Profusion of viands, fruits, aud wine, and a 
hospitable reception, strive to counterbalance 
the uniformity of suffocating air, and a re- 
union of the same individuals perpetually 
repeated. The variegated locust, painted in 
purple, red, and green, leaping into the soup- 
plate ; the large, black cricket plunging into 
the wine-glass ; the fat-bodied mantis plump- 
ing into the hot-spiced pepper-pot, which 
needs no such addition, are novelties; but 
any charm the novelty may possess, soon sub- 
sides. Every contrivance to create a cool 
sensation fails: in vain the refreshing orange 
and lime-flower float in the finger-glass; in 
vain the water in its porous red-ware jar eva- 
porates, and sprinkles the globular surface 
with dew; in vain the claret, Madeira, and 
sauterne have been for hours exposed to the 
sea-breeze, the bottles encased in wet cotton 
and standing in a cooler; heat reigns trium- 
phant, favoured by the cloth clothing cere- 
moniously worn at such times. Matters of 

interest there are none to excite conver- 
sation ; aud during a great part of the year, 
atrivals from England are too few to afford 
uew foreign topics. Coffee follows dinner, 
the horses are ordered, and the guests sepa- 
tate. 





The Gatherer. 





Steam-Power.—It is now twenty-two years 
since the Times newspaper, on the 29th No- 
vember, 1814, announced the application of 
steam-power to its printing machinery. As 
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an answer to complaints against power- 
machines, &c., how useful a calculation 
would be of the saving effected since that 
period, through its means, of labour, time, 
and money, in Great Britain; and the profit, 
amusement, and benefit conferred by its em- 
ployment in printing-offices alone on the 
people. A.C.R. 


Water—The expense which would other- 
wise arise from water-rates in and near the 
metropolis, is obviated in breweries by reser- 
voirs, formed on the top of buildings, into 
which spring water is pumped. The expo- 
sure to the actien of the air, added to casual 
rains, soon perfectly softens it, without dis- 
coloration, or loss of freshness. In nursery- 
grounds and gardens, where soft water is 
almost absolutely necessary for the nourish- 
ment of fruit-trees and plants, this method 
could be adopted with success. To throw 
chalk into spring water would likewise be a 
good softener. 

In the West of England, ashes saved from 
wood fires are placed upon flannel in a sieve; 
and a strong ley for washing is obtained by 
pouring boiling water over them.—A.C. R. 


General Desaix.—The following portrait 
of General Desaix is given in the ‘Hemoirs 
of Count Lavalette :—Desaix, who was born 
in Auvergne, had served for several years as 
an Officer in the regiment of Brittany. His 
stature was tall, and his figure singular. He 
had fine, black, fiery eyes, and a nose that 
seemed to descend from the top of the fore- 
head ; his thick and usually separated lips, 
showed a:set of teeth of sparkling white- 
ness ; his hair flat, aud black as jet, shaded 
his dark face. His gait was embarrassed, 
but still without awkwardness, and bet 

bashfulness and want of knowledge of the 
world. Altogether he resembled a: savage of 
the banks of the Oroonoko dressed in French 
clothes. But one soon got accustomed to 
him. His voice was soft, and when once 
drawn out of his usual reserve, he delighted 
by the variety of his information, and the 
simplicity of his manners. He had none of 
the faults of men accustomed to camp life. 
I never heard him utter a vulgar expression; 
an indecent word made him blush. As he 
was constantly easy and kind, his staff led a 
merry life; and the pretty girls of the Pala- 
tinate used frequently to visit his head- 
quarters. He smiled at our pleasures with- 
out sharing them, but with the indulgence of 
a father who shuts his eyes on his children’s 
wild tricks. I do not think I ever saw him 
dressed in the uniform of his rank; he usu- 
ally wore a blue coat without any lace, and 
the sleeves of which were so short, that we 
used to say in jest, that he had certainly worn 
it when he first took the sacrament. He 
frequently mounted his horse without a 
sword when he went to visit'the posts. One 
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night, having ordered an attack on the con- 
vent of Marienborn, near Mentz, which the 
enemy occupied in force, he sudden'y found 
himself, without arms in the midst of a sur- 
prised body of infantry, which was defending 
itself with the bayonet amongst the vines. 
Desaix, perceiving he had forgot his sword, 
pulled a vine-prop out of the ground, and 
continued fighting as if he had Orlando’s 
sword in his hand. Savary, who wag then 
his aide-de-camp, threw himself before him, 
just in time to save his life, and killed an 
Hungarian grenadier, who was about to 
pierce him with his bayonet. W.G.C. 


The Naked Buffalo.--Three fine speci- 
mens of this curious and little known ani- 
mal have just been added to the collection at 
the Surrey Zoological Gardens. They con- 
sist of a cow and two calves, and were 
brought from India, (of the interior of which 
country ~ are natives,) in the Boyne East 
Indiaman, by Captain Richardson. As Pen- 
nant’s scientific name, (Bos dubalis semi- 
nudus,) implies, they are nearly naked, ex- 
cept on the fore part of the body; and even 
there the. hair is so thin, that the skin ap- 

through it. The horns of the cow are 
beautifully curved. She is about the size of 
a Welsh Runt, and gives excellent milk, 
with a peculiarly rich flavour: on the rump 
are two dusky, perpendicular stripes, and on 
the thighs, two transverse bands of the same 
colour. A sort of afterthought has been 
attached to the Elephant Hotise, as a shelter 
for her, and the beautiful pair of Wapiti 
deer. A large aviary, and an imitation 
marquee for pea-fowl, are erecting in other 
parts of the Gardens. 


Whist.—Mrs. Bray relates the following 
of a Devonshire physician, happily named 
Vial, who was a desperate lover of whist. 
One evening, in the midst of a deal, the 
Doctor fell off his chair in a fit! Conster- 
nation seized on. the company. Was he 
alive or dead? What was to be done? All 
help was given: hartshorn was poured almost 
down his throat by one kind female friend, 
whilst another feelingly singed the end of his 
nose with burning feathers: all were in the 
breathless agony of suspense for his safety. 
At length, he showed signs of life, and re- 
taining the last fond idea which had possessed 
him at the moment he fell into the fit, to the 
joy of the whole company, exclaimed “ What 
ss trumps ?” 


A Squire.—Some years since there resided 
in Devonshire, a certain old gentleman, named 
Redpost Fynes, from his having painted all 
the gates of his fields a bright vermilion, 
(From this oddity, surely, Mr. Poole has bor- 
rowed the green gate of Dribble Hall, in the 
New Monthly Magazine.) The squire was 
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remarkable for never having been able to 
learn to spell even the commonest words in 
his own language; so that on the birth of 
his daughter, he wrote to a friend that his 
wife was brought to bed of a fine gull. The 
word usage he spelt without one letter be- 
longing to it, and yet contrived to produce 
something like the word, at least in sound, 
for he wrote it thus—yowzitch. Near his 
house was a very old and grotesque tree, cut 
and clipped into the form of a punch-bowl; 
whilst a table and seats were literally affixed 
within the green inclosure, to which was an 
ascent by a little ladder, like the companion- 
ladder of a ship.— Mrs. Bray. 


The Kroomen of Africa, in constant con- 
tact with the English sailors, especially the 
man-of-war’s men, whom they assist as su- 
pernumeraries, generally bear some adopted 
name less uncouth or less unintelligible than 


their native “ Sampoo,” “Tappee,” “ Nym- . 


ba;” and readily answerto the substitutions 
of the witty or witless. Flying Fish, Bottle 
of Beer, Bottle more, and Jack Frying-pan 
are the most usual; Jem Doe, and Richard 
Roe, and King Tom, are common. The lady 
of the house soon loses all idea of the ludi- 
crous, when desirijg Mashed Potato, the 
horseman, to order Bubble and Squeak, the 
cook, to send his brother the Duke of Wel- 
lington, or the Marquis of Granby, to pur 
chase fish.— The White Mun’s Grave. 


Shakee-Shakee.—Two smail, dry gourds, 
of the size of an orange, containing a few 
beads and pebbles, are attached to each end 
of a short piece of twine; by striking them, 
first over the thumb, and then below the 
hand, a perpetual noise is kept up like that 
of the castanet.— Ibid. 

A recent traveller says, when he was at 


Sierra Leone, one unmarried white lady only 
existed there. 
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